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A 


Abbott, Dr., review of his ‘Bacon and Essex,’ 395—the friendship 
between Bacon and the earl, 403—endeavours of Essex to procure 
office for his friend, 406—his quarrel with the queen and appoint- 
ment as Deputy in Ireland, 411—failure of his campaign, 412—his 
treason, 414—Bacon’s nefarious part in the proceedings against him, 
414—the earl’s execution, 417. 

Afghanistan, review of Colonel Malleson’s History of, 587—the scheme 
of planting British residents in the Afghan cities, 589—policy and 
language of the present Government contrasted with Lord Canning’s, 
589—the Russian mission, 590—real military difficulties of an 
advance through the passes, 591—the mistake of 1841 repeated at 
Cabul in 187 9, 593—imprudence and impolicy of placing British 
officers in outlying posts of observation, 594—the Afghans’ hostility 
to foreign intervention, 596—difficulties of military occupation, 597 
—poverty of the country, 598—our Indian frontier, 599—exagger- 
ated apprehensions of the Russian march to Merv, 600—Russia’s 
true ‘ objective’ Constantinople, not Calcutta, 601—needless alarms 
for the safety of India, 603—prospects and issues of the present 
campaign, 604—Lord Lawrence’s protest against British interference 
in the affairs of Afghanistan, 605. 





B 


Bacon, review of works by Mr. Spedding and other authors relating to, 
395—Bacon’s pecuniary difficulties and extravagance, 397—his as- 
pirations and motives of conduct, 400—the queen’s resentment of his 
speech on the triple subsidy, 405—his futile quest for office, 406— 
intrigue for the Mastership of the Rolls, 409—his conduct in con- 
nexion with the trial of his benefactor, Essex, 414—the charge 
against him of mutilating and garbling the evidence, 420—jottings 
from his ‘Commentarius Solutus,’ 425—his policy é gemino, 427 
—his parliamentary career, 428—his share in the barbarities of 
James’s reign, 130—his fall, 432—the comparison between him and 
Machiavelli, 434— the ‘ Novum Organum,’ 436. 

Brugsch, review of his history of Egypt under the Pharaohs, 77— 
starting-point of Egyptian history, 79—ethnological relationship of 
the ancient Egyptians, 80—female succession, 80—the dynasties, 81 
—Menes and the foundation of Memphis, 87—King Khafra, the 
builder of the Second Pyramid, 88—the royal household and court 
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officials, 90—Hirsheshta and Zaphnath-Paaneah, 91—chronology of 
the Egyptians, 94—synchronisms with Jewish history, 95—Herr 
Brugsch on the route of the Exodus, 103—the great Harris papyrus, 
108. 

Busch, Moritz, review of his work on Prince Bismarck, 301. 


Cc 


Cesar, review of Mr. Froude’s book on, 498—degeneracy of the 
Roman Senate, 501—the political situation at Cesar’s entry on his 
first consulship, 503—his efforts at reform, 504—ground of defence 
for the overthrow of the Constitution, 506—Sulla’s legislation, 508 
—social characteristics of Cesar’s time, 510—modern worshippers of 
Cesar, 513—absence of endeavour on Cesar’s part to preserve the 
Republic, 515—the Empire regarded as a providential smoothing of 
the way for Christianity, 517—-Czsar’s position at the beginning of 
the war in Gaul, 519—Mr. Froude’s sketch of Cicero, 521. 

Colour, review of works on the science of, 368—light essential to the 
perception of colour, 368—nature of light, 369—rate of its propa- 
gation, 370—fineness of its vibrations, 371—theory of the spectrum, 
372—colour determined by the degree in which luminous vibrations 
are absorbed, 374—primary and secondary colours of the prism, 
377—impurity of pigments as media of colour, 378—colouring 
principles of plants, 380—aniline dyes, 382—the undulatory theory 
of light, 383—difficulties connected with the emission theory, 3885— 
Dr. Young’s suggestion of appropriate visual nerves for special 
sensations of colour, 386—agreeable impression produced by primary 
colours in association, 388—revelations of the spectroscope, 389— 
purity, luminosity, and hue as primary constituents of colour, 390— 
physiological effects of contrasted colours, 391—relative luminosity 
of the colours of the spectrum, 394. 

Criminal Code. See Indictable Offences. 


E 

Egypt. See Brugsch. 

Engineers, Civil, review of the Minutes of Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of, 437—the profession of the civil engineer, 438—the term 
‘hydraulic architecture,’ 439—Brindley, 441—Smeaton, Watt, and 
Grundy, 442—Rennie and Telford, 443—establishment of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers under the presidency of Telford, 445 
—Sir John Rennie’s address, 446—condition of the highways and 
canals on the introduction of railways, 447—steam navigation, 452 
—steam coaches for roads, 452—development of mining and metal- 
lurgy coincident with the execution of railway works, 453—progress 
of invention and improvement in machinery, 454—early progress of 
railways, 457—the steam blast, 458—Brunel’s suggestion of a steam- 
boat between Bristol and New York, 460—first voyages of the 
‘Great Western’ and the ‘Sirius,’ 461—lighthouses, 463—gas- 
lighting and water supply, 465—the electric telegraph, 466. 

England, review of Protessor Stubbs’s Constitutional History of, 1— 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, 2—changes introduced by the Conquest, 4 
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—policy of the Conqueror and his sons, 7—Magna Charta, 8—con- 
stitutional reforms of Edward I., 10—growth of the power of the 
Commons, 12—the knights of the shires, 13—degraded condition of 
England in the fifteenth century,{14—vitality of the Constitution, 
16—method of constitutional history, 17—successive periods, 18— 
part played by the Church, 21—and by different classes, 22—Pro- 
fessor Stubbs’s judgments on monarchs and statesmen, 25. 


_ England, review of works descriptive of country life in, 253—Howitt’s 


‘Rural England,’ 255—adventures of his boyhood, 257—his ‘ Boy’s 
‘Country Book,’ 258—his description of a bird-nesting expedition, 
259—his ‘Book of the Seasons,’ 261—his ‘Year Book of the 
‘Country, 264—his pictures of farmers and farm life, 265—English 
villages and churches, 268—Bewick’s bits of English scenery, 270 
—Howitt’s ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,’ 271—Compton Winyates, 
273 — Hylton Castle, 274—-‘The Gamekeeper at Home’ and 
‘ Wild Life in a Southern County,’ 276. 


Evolution, its advocates and opponents, 219—the theory stated, 221— 


earlier attempts to solve the prcblem of development, 223—Mr. 
Darwin’s scheme, 225—relationship between the various members 
of the animal kingdom, 228—gradation of forms, 229—the argu- 
ment founded upon germinal changes, 230—conclusion drawn from 
the local distribution of species, 233—immutability of species, 235 
—evidence of the fossils, 286—-the assumptions based upon archxo- 
logical discoveries, 238—the theory of development by evolution 
contradicted by the distinction and equable distribution of the 
sexes, 240—by the adaptation of the species to the conditions of its 
existence, 241—by the incongruity of the elements upon the mutual 
relation of which it is founded, 246—and by the non-existence of 
animal links between existing species, 247—chaos the certain result 
of transmutability of species, 248—evolutionist vagaries, 250— 
relation of the phenomena of mind to the theory, 251. 


G 


Germany, signature of the treaty of peace between France and, 301— 


Bismarck’s campaign against the Church, 302—the Falk laws, 305 
—present condition of the Catholics, 307—evil effects on religion and 


education of his concessions to the Liberals, 308—social debasement 


of the Empire, 309—the joint-stock company mania, 310—increase 
of crime, 312—sequestration of the King of Hanover’s property, 
313—Bismarck’s control of the press, 314—his hostility to Count 
Arnim and its result, 315—his abortive intrigue against France, 318 
—his policy with regard to the Russo-Turkish war, 321—his taxa- 
tion schemes, 325—the legislation against Social Democracy, 327— 
the tobacco monopoly project, 329—revision of the tariff, 330— 
prospects of the Liberals, 335—Bismarck’s alliance with the Centre 
party, 337. 
H 


Haden, F. S., review of his monograph on the etched work of Rem- 


brandt, 151. 
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.. Hatton Papers, review of Mr. Thompson’s edition of the, 111—the 
Hatton family, 112—the Hatton correspondents, 113—Finch, Earl 
of Nottingham, 114—Scroggs, 114—Elizabeth Bodvile, 115—Bishop 
Fell, 116-—-Jeremy Taylor, 117—Dr. King, 117—his account of 
Boyle’s death, 118—his narrative of the murder of Dr. Clench, 119 
—Charles Lyttelton, 120—his letter detailing the recovery of Lord 
Sandwich’s body after the battle of Southwold Bay, 123—his notice 
of events at court, 124—Charles Hatton’s account of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s trial for murder, 126—lord and lady rioters, 127—Harry 
Savile and Charles II., 128—suicide of John Temple, 129—the 
Pewter Pot Plot, 130—Stuart atrocities and their retribution, 132. 

Howitt, William, review of his works, 253. 


I 


Indictable Offences, review of the Bill for the Codification of the Law 
on, 524—existing means of understanding and administering the law, 
525—the Criminal Law Consolidation Acts, 527—the Codes of 1878 
and 1879, 529—different treatment of the plea of insanity by the 
Draft Code and the Revised Code, 531—offences, against public 
order, 534—murder, homicide, and manslaughter, 538—the law of 
theft, 543—false pretences, 544—proposed changes of procedure, 
545—provisions relating to trial, 548—examination on oath of 
accused persons, 549—appeal allowed from decisions of the criminal 
courts, 550—the Lord Chief Justice’s criticism of the Code, 555 
Mr. Lewis’s Draft Code, 556. 

Intemperance, review of the report of the Lords’ Committee on, 133— 
failure of past legislation to diminish drunkenness, 134—the national 
drink bill, 135—police statisties of drunkenness, 135—recommen- 
dations of the committee, 137—the free licensing system, 138—the 
Permissive Bill, 189—the Gothenburg dolag and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, 141—local control by elected boards in lieu of magistrates, 
146—>progress of the temperance movement, 148. 


L 
Light, theory of. See Colour. 


M 


Middieton, C. H., review of his Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched 
Work of Rembrandt, 151. 

Mirabeau family, review of M. de Loménie’s memoir of the, 471—the 
castle of Mirabeau, 471—ancestry of the family, 473—Thomas 
Riquet, 474—grant of a patent of nobility, 475—Jean-Antoine, 
second marquis, at the battle of Cassano, 476—his wife Francoise, 
478—their son Louis-Alexandre, 478—his secret mission from 
Frederick the Great to Mme. de Pompadour, 480—Captain Elézar 
de Mirabeau, 481—Marquis Victor de Mirabeau, 483—disorders of 
his household, 486—his intimacy with Mme. de Pailly, 487—his con- 
versations with Quesnay, 490—schemes of the economists, 491— 
suppression of the marquis’s book, ‘ L’Ami des Hommes,’ 495—his 
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sketch of Louis XIV., Fénelon, and Madame de Maintenon, 495—the 
orator Mirabeau, 497. 

Mozart, review of Holmes’s and Nohl’s biographies of, 339—Mozart’s 
musical precocity, 340—traits of his childhood, 342—his father’s 
character, 343—his extempore playing, 344—his Parisian letters, 
346—his musical theories, 347—his marriage and pecuniary em- 
barrassments, 348—Kelly’s anecdote of the rehearsal of ‘Le Nozze 
‘ di Figaro,’ 352—‘ Don Giovanni,’ 353—curious mistranslations of 
Nohl’s book, 358—the story of the ‘ Requiem,’ 359—Mozart’s and 
Siissmayer’s respective shares in its composition, 363—critical esti- 
mate of Mozart’s work, 364. 

N 


Norwich, the worthies of, 41—William White, 43—Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, 44—the Wodehouse family, 45—Dr. Caius, 46—Arch- 
bishop Parker, 49—Sir Thomas Browne, 52—the Paston letters 
and Sir John Fenn, 57—Sir James Smith, 59—Lady Smith, his 
widow, 60—William Taylor, 61—Dr. Sayers, 64—Mrs. Opie and 
her friends, 64—Harriet Martineau, 69—John Crome, 71—John 
Sell Cotman, 74. 


, 


Parliament, review of Hansard’s Debates in, 281—legislative unfruit- 
fulness of the present Parliament, 281—the Irish Obstructives, 282 
—the septennial term, 284—Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, 286 
—the Egyptian difficulty, 286—our position in the Russo-Turkish 
war, 287—treatment of Greece, 288—the Afghan war, 291—the 
Zulu war, 293—the financial question, 291. 

Pole, Dr., review of his story of Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,’ 339. 


Q 


Quatrefages, A. de, review of his work on the human species, 219. 
R 


Rembrandt, review of books descriptive of his work—emancipation of 
Dutch art in the seventeenth century, 151—the work of the new 
school, 153—faults of northern art, 156—character of Rembrandt’s 
art, 158—his early life, 164—his study of chiaroscuro, 166—his 
peculiar use of colour, 171—his power of rendering human emotion 
and expression, 173—his paintings of Biblical personages, 175—his 
etchings, 176—development of his style, 178—his habit of taking 
his own portrait, 180—his pupils and their participation in his 
work, 181—his ‘ Resurrection’ and the ‘ Binding of Samson,’ 185 
—his marriage with Saskia van Uylenburg, 186—different treat- 
ment of his etched and painted landscapes, 188—ruinous conse- 
quences of his passion for collecting, 189—gloom of his latter years, 
190—his character, 192. 

s 


Scotts of Buccleuch, review of Mr. Fraser’s collection of papers relating 
to the, 194—Sir Walter Scott a descendant of the family, 195—local 
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incidents of his poems‘and tales, 196—territorial acquisitions, 197— 

the Border families, 199—Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, 200—his 

assassination by the Kerrs, 201—the story of Kinmount Willie, 202 

—Francis Scott, second earl, 206—intrigues connected with the 

marriage of his heiress, 209—her death, 212—Monmouth created 

Duke of Buccleuch on his marriage with Anna, her surviving sister, - 
214— interview of the duchess with her husband in the Tower, 216 

—longevity of subsequent holders of the dukedom, 217—the present 

duke, 217. 

T 


Taine, M., review of his work on the Philosophy of Art in the Low 
Countries, 151. 

Theophrastus Such, review of George Eliot’s Impressions of, 557— 
literary judgment of the authoress’s works, 557—the godless cha- 
racter of her writing, 552—her philosophy of life, 565—on what 
basis of fact it rests, 567—her treatment of her own genius, 568— 
her theory of right conduct, 572—shadowy nature of the personages 
of her essays, 574—Spike, the ‘ political molecule,’ contrasted with 
La Bruyére’s Giton, 576—Theophrastus’s ‘ Flatterer’ compared with 
the ‘Too deferential Man,’ 577—-George Eliot’s knowledge of human 
nature, 580—her essays entitled ‘Shadows of the Coming Race’. 
and ‘Debasing the Moral Currency,’ 583—her want of knowledge 
fit to form a foundation for a scientific theory of life, 584. 
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